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At the beginning of a decade, we take great 
professional and personal pride in presenting this 
issue of The Journal. It is truly dedicated to youth in 
Mid-America. To Dr. Frank Sievers and each con- 
tributor, we extend sincere gratitude and appreciation 


for cooperation in the midst of heavy school schedules. 


Over the years, the slow growth of the guidance 
services has been evident. Since 1940, however, the 
growth has been accelerated until the basic concepts 
of such a program are now permeating the American 
educational scene. in the years ahead, more schools 
in every state will be concerned with guidance services 
adapted to the needs of all youth—not the talented 


alone. 


This issue of The Journal has provided an oppor- 
tunity for us to follow our former students who are 
teachers, counselors, and administrators and who report 
in this issue directly to us about what is happening in 
guidance in their communities. Theories, dreams. be- 
liefs, longings have been tested on the job. Their 
achievements are realities. They are on their way 


toward improved guidance services based on commu- 


Cuidance Opportunities in the Decade Ahead 


nity needs aided and encouraged since 1958 by the 


federal government. 


The opportunities to serve youth are everywhere. 
The automated, nuclear, space decade ahead will point 
up as never before the guidance needs of boys and girls. 
Such services will be essential—not frills. 

We urge you to continue to believe in the poten- 
tials of the individual in a democracy. We urge you 
to continue to experiment with procedures as to how to 
render the maximum cuidance services to individuals 
on budgets far from adequate to meet the needs of 


boys and girls. 


As you serve well, we. your teachers and your 
Alma Mater take inspiration from the field to help 
future teachers. counselors, and administrators improve 
their professional competencies from the guidance point 
of view. May the decade ahead give you opportunities 


galore lor creative guidance services| 


Helen Ederle 
Associate Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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Implications and Applications of Title V, National 
Defense Education Act, for Public School 


Guidance Services 


Tremendous acceleration in  stra- 
tegic areas of education was made 
possible when the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 was signed 
into law by President Eisenhower on 
September 2. 1958. In the present 
discussion we are concerned only 
with Title V of the Act. Part A, of 
this title authorizes $15,000,000 for 
each of four years to provide for 
“Guidance, Counseling, and ‘Test- 
ing; Identification of Able Students” 
through grants to State Educational 
Agencies on a 30/50 matching basis 
the last three year of the Act and 
for a full grant during the 1958-59 


school year. 


Briefly, Title V-A 


maintaining  pro- 


provides for 
establishing and 
grams of testing for the identilica- 
tion of abilities and skills of students 
in public secondary schools of the 
State and, if authorized by law, to 
make similar testing available to 
secondary 
State 


they cannol 


students non-public 
Where States 
effect and 


legally pay the costs of testing non- 


school. have 


plans in 
public secondary school students, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is required to provide this test- 
ing and pay all the costs of the pro- 
gram the first year from funds with- 
held from the State's allotment the 
first year of the Act and half the 
cost during the three successive 
Testing 
sions are defined in the regulations 
applicable to Title V-A as: 


years. under these provi- 


143.29 Definition of Tests of 
Abilities and Aptitudes. Testing 
as found in Section 503 (a) (1) 


18 


Frank L. Sievers 


Chief, Guidance, Counseling, and Testing Section 


of the Act means the use of tests 

which measure abilities from which 

aptitudes for the individual's 
educational development validly 
may be inferred.” 

In addition to the testing provi- 
sions of this part of the title, State 
educational agencies are authorized 
to utilize funds for establishing and 
State 


supervision and for providing guid- 


maintaining a program of 


ance and counseling services in pub- 
lic secondary schools in the State. 
State supervisory activities as out- 
lined. in the approved State Plans 


generally include: 


(1) the organization, general di- 
rection and coordination of the 
suidance, counseling, and testing 
programs established under the 
plan: (2) planning State pro- 
grams and assisting in the plan- 
ning of local programs; (3) assist- 
ing local guidance personnel in 
establishing, maintaining, or im- 
proving programs: (4) helping in 
the planning and_ preparation of 
materials and information for 
State and_ local programs; (5) 
evaluating the results of guidance. 
counseling and testing programs; 
and (6) such other related activi- 
ties as may be necessary for the 
organization, maintenance, and 
improvement of programs estab- 
lished under the plan.” 


from 


While State Plans 


State to State in their proposed 


vary 


methods for meeting specific needs 
of the local schools, provision for 
local programs of guidance and coun- 
seling generally include provisions 
for the following activities: 


(a) Collecting, organizing, and 


Department of Health, Education, and Wellare 
LU’. S. Office of Education 


interpreting such information as 
may be appropriate to the under. 
standing ol the student's abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and other per- 
sonal assets and liabilities related 
to educational and career planning 
and progress. 


(b) Making available to the 
student and his parents such edu- 
cational and career information as 
may be essential for them to under- 
stand the various educational and 
career opportunities and require- 
ments related to the choice of an 
educational program and a career. 


(c) Providing individual coun- 
seling (1) to help the student and 
his parents develop a better under- 
standing of the student's educa- 
tional and occupational strengths 
and weaknesses; (2) to help the 
student and his parents relate his 
abilities and aptitudes to educa- 
tional and career opportunities and 
requirements; (3) to help the stu- 
dent, with the assistance of his 
parents, make appropriale educa- 
tional plans, including the choice 
of courses in the secondary school 
and the choice of an institution of 
higher education: (4 )to stimulate 
desires in the student to utilize his 
abilities in attaining appropriate 
educational and career goals; anc 
(5) to provide for the student such 
assistance as may be needed for 
the development ol his aptitudes 
and the full utilization of his 
abilities. 


(d) Providing services to en- 
courage and assist students in mak- 
ing educational transitions, such 
as placement in educational insti- 
tutions beyond high school. 


(e) Providing such group ac- 
tivities as may be necessary to 
orient students to the (1) high 
school program: (2) educational 
opportunities heyond the high 
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school; and (3) career opportuni- 
ties and requirements, 


(f) Providing to teachers and 
school administrators infor- 
mation to enable them to plan 
curricular and_ instructional pro- 
grams appropriate to the education- 
al needs of the student body and 
to the manpower needs of the 
State and the Nation. 


(g) Collecting and 
such informatin as may 
to evaluate the guidance and coun- 
seling program and to provide such 
guidance inlormation as may be 
available and needed to evaluate 
the school’s program in terms of 
the educational needs of the stu- 
dents and of the State and the 
Nation.” 


analyzing 
e neec ed 


Each State utilizes certain stand- 
ards for approving local programs of 
guidance and counseling. While the 
regulations identify the standards to 
be utilized, a State, 
State Plan. is the agency which sets 


through its 


the boundaries for approval of local 
programs by establishing minimum 
and recommended standards. State- 
ments of standards deal with such 
matters as: (1) the utilization of the 
testing program established undér the 
plan; (2) the guidance and coun- 
seling activities to be provided: (3) 
the qualilications for local school 


guidance workers; (4) the counselor- 


student ratio; and (5) the physical 


facilities, equipment, and materials 
essential for carrying out the activities 


of guidance and counseling. 


Of the 50 States and Territories 
now having approved State Plans, 
28 were unable to pay for testing stu- 
dents in non-public secondary 
schools. Some States not having legal 
provisions under which they could 
pay for this non-public secondary 
school testing had plans approved as 
late as May 21. 1959, but even so, 
the Office of Education made test- 
ing available for those students in 
all the States affected. More than a 
third of these students in States lack- 
ing authorization were tested and the 
the 
school officials by the end of the fiscal 


With full 


scores returned to appropriate 


year. academic year 


December, 1959 


ahead in which to take full advan- 
tage of the 
Title V, the program will probably 
increase several times over the extent 


testing provisions of 


of its first year's volume. 


The almost nation-wide acceptance 
of the Guidance, Counseling and 
Testing title of the NDEA is re- 
lected in the fact that State educa- 
in 30 States 


approved 


and 
State 


Plans in effect. Furthermore, each of 


tional agencies 


Territories have 
the States with approved plans is 
well past the planning stages for im- 
plementing its State Plan and is pro- 
gressing toward an implementation 
of its plan program at the local level. 
Most of the States are reporting the 
addition of supervisory stall in the 
State Education Agency and the ap- 
proval of local secondary schools for 
reimbursed program activities during 
the first year of the Act. States hav- 
ing approved plans are intent upon 
achieving the purposes of the Title 
by developing programs which will 
students _re- 
best 


suited to their ability, aptitudes. and 


“serve both to advise 


garding courses of — study 
skills, and to encourage students with 
outstanding aptitudes and ability to 
complete their secondary school edu- 
cation, take the necessary courses for 
admission to institutions of higher 
education, and enter institu- 
tions.’ These programs will provide 
assistance to students by assessing 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and 
educational needs; developing under- 
standings of educational and career 
opportunities and requirements; and 
helping them make the best possible 
use of these opportunities through the 
achievement 


formulation and 


realistic goals. 

Part B of Title V authorizes 
$6.25 million the first year and $7.25 
million for each of the three follow- 
ing years. to provide for counseling 
and guidance training institutes for 
assisting in preparing teachers in 
secondary schools to assume guid- 
the 


qualilications of counselors in sec- 


ance duties or for improving 


ondary schools. Contracts are made 


with institutions of higher learning 
for defraying the major administra- 
tive costs of the institutes and for 
the payment of stipends to teachers 
or counselors in public secondary 
schools who enroll in the institutes 
at the rate of $75.00 per week plus 
$15.00 per week for each dependent. 
Filty such institutes were conducted 
during the 1959 summer school ses- 
sions and contracts have been award- 
ed to seven colleges or universities 
for providing institutes during this 
academic year. A total of 2.200 sec-- 
ondary school teachers and counselors 
participated in the summer school 
programs and an enrollment of over 
300 is anticipated in the academic 
year institutes. 


It seems reasonable to expect that 
a number of outcomes will result as 
the 50 States and Territories actual- 
ly implement their program in local 
schools. Teachers, school administra- 
tors, parents, and students themselves 
can expect to have more meaningtul 
information about the characteristics 
and needs of the secondary school 
population. 


Ultimately, of course, the person 
to be served is the individual pupil. 
The point of impact for the individual 
is the counseling process, and the 
first requisite for counseling is a pre- 
pared counselor. Application of the 
standards developed by States in 
their plans can materially assist in 
raising the level of counselor prepara- 
tion, especially in those States not 
now having provision for certification 
of counselors. The guidance _ insti- 
tutes are upgrading counselors now 
in service, and starting others on the 
path toward preparation. In the long 
range, though, even prepared coun- 
selors can function optimally only in 
effective programs. For example. 
feasible counselor-pupil ratios must 
exist if counseling is to be more than 
a hope. State plans deal with such 
matters. It may well be the stimulus 
toward total development of guid- 
will be the 
significant outcome of the National 
Defense Education Act. 


ance services which 
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In-Service Programs in Guidance for Faculties 


In-service education is more impor- 
tant today than ever before in the 
history of public education. The in- 
structional and guidance service pro- 
grams are most effective in those 
schools having good in-service edu- 


cation. Stoops wrote: 


“In-service training is the link 
between planning and doing. It 
is a job that never gets done, one 
that takes continuous doing. lt 
pays off two ways: deepened 
human understanding and = sym- 
pathy in teachers as professional 
people increased personal 
security of direction in the pupils 
with whom they work.” 
In-service education need not be a 

highly formalized program, nor is il 
necessary or desirable for all in-ser- 
vice education to be group work. 
Much may be done by working with 
individuals. In-service education is 
for all members of the school staff 
having contacts, associations, or re- 
lationships with pupils. It consists 
of all the things that can be done to 
encourage self-growth, program pro- 
Tess, and better learning for pupils. 
To accomplish these goals, the suid- 
ance leadership needs to broaden the 
scope ol the program ol in-service 


education. 


leadership is the key to any suc- 
cesslul program. The guidance lead- 
ership must be imaginative, creative. 
Hexible. 


The principal, of course, is the central 


cooperative, sensitive. 
figure in the program and the suid- 
ance personnel should be cognizant 
of the fact that the principal, as 
administrative head of the school, is 
responsible for the total school pro- 


gram. 


1Emery Stoops. editor, Guidance Ser- 
vices: Organization and Administration 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1959). p. 40 
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Supervisor o| Guidance 


Ben P 4 Freeman Louisville Public Schools 


Planning should include the total 
school staff: it is not a process of 
subjecting the faculty to a pre-con- 
ceived program, but rather a realistic 
approach to the needs as recognized 
and emphasized by the faculty. If 
this is not done, there will be resis- 
tance to the program, and all staff 


members will lose sight of the values 


of finding better ways of doing things. 


Much concern is expressed over 
the ideal time to hold in-service meet- 
ings. They are usually held before 
school, after school, or during the 
school day. It is questionable if the 
time of day is as much the problem 
as is the planning and leadership of 
the program itself. Imaginative lead- 
ership will study the structure of the 
school program and the schedule of 
the daily responsibilities of each staff 
member to find the opportunities for 
in-service. It has been proven time 
and again that teachers are interested, 
enthusiastic and willing to work in 
such a program if they feel they are 
a part, contributing to the program, 
achieving personal growth and see- 
ing their work resulting in positive, 
constructive action. Dr. Kimball 
Wiles wrote: 


“Teachers want to feel they are 
making a real contribution to 
society; they want to feel a_ real 
sense ol progress; they want to 
feel they are growing and they 
want to feel they are engaged in 
creative activities. 


Spasmodic programs will not release 
the dynamic force which exists in 


the faculty. 


Much time should be given by 


the leader to the most important 


~Kimball Wiles, Supervision for Better 


Schools (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), 
p. 63 


Louisville, Kentucky 


the in-service education 


program, that ol group inter-action. 


aspect ol 


Each individual should feel that he 
is important. Developing understand- 
ing and communication within the 
group is essential. (Group thinking, 
discussion, artd: decision making de- 
the 


within 


inter-action of 
the The 


good leader emphasizes that total 


pends on free 


individuals group. 
participation is essential for 
The 


munication and cooperative relation- 


group 


SUCCESS. understanding, com- 
ship which exist between the leader- 
and the reflect the 


of the in-service education 


ship faculty 
realism 


program. 


l_eaders need to be concerned with 


instruction, curriculum, and guid- 
ance. It seems desirable for suidance 
personnel to broaden the scope of the 
in-service program to include all 
aspects of the school program. This 
is true, of course, if guidance is an 
integral part of the school program 
and il its primary purpose is to pro- 


vide guidance services. 
Many opportunities are availabk- 
in the instructional program through 


the 


sources. As guidance has grown and 


utilization of community re- 
expanded its role in the educative 
process, it is necessary lor guidance 
leadership to. think, plan. and act 
beyond the scope of the original con- 
cepts of certain guidance services. To 
be specilic, guidance has grown 
beyond the BIE Day, College Days. 
Career Days, and Career Conler- 
The 


these programs are basic to pupil! 


ences. principles involved in 
guidance and faculty in-service edu- 
cation. Every effort should be made 
to develop school-community pro- 
grams which parallel the practical 
application of the program ol the 


. 
school. Such coordination of commtu- 
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nity resources, instruction, and_ in- 


service education up-dates school 
staff, encourages use of community 
resources in the classroom, and, most 


important, develops a close personal 


relationship between the school staff 


and representatives of business, in- 


dustry and service organizations. 


In-service education ellective 
when planning, organization, imple- 
mentation and administration are em- 
phasized at the local school level. 
Each school, its administration, 
faculty, service staff, pupils and com- 
munity differs from all others. 
These basic differences must be rec- 
ognized and the implementation olf 
system-wide programs are success- 
ful only when common goals, rela- 
tionships, objectives, purposes, and 
functions have the same implications 


for each school at the local level. 


A variety of in-service programs 
coordinated through guidance ser- 
vices are available in the Lousiville 
Public Schools. Principals working 
with their teachers make the final 
decision as to the approach to the 


program ol in-service. 


The Louisville Public School SYSs- 
tem is administered on the 6-3-3 plan. 
The following programs of in-service 


training are now in operation. 


1. Sixth grade teachers, with their 
children, spend a day in the junior 
high school to which the children 
will go for the seventh grade. The 
counselor schedules each child to 
a full schedule and the elementary 
teacher makes her own schedule. 
The counselor spends the last 
period of the day with the teacher 
and her children. 


2. committee of elementary 
teachers, seventh grade teachers, 
counselors, and principals, on 
school time, plan a pre-admission. 
orientation program, and a pupil 
handbook. The planned program 
is administered in the elementary 
school before the — sixth grade 
children enroll in the junior high 
school. 


3. Junior high school counselors 
visit each elementary school to 
work individually with each sixth 
grade teacher. The program is 
planned to help each child before 
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entering the seventh grade, but it 
also has many values for in-ser- 
vice training. 


4. Nleetings are held for sixth grade 


teachers and the seventh grade 
teachers in the junior high school. 
This plan, as developed, leads into 
meetings between departments of 
the junior high school and _ sixth 
grade teachers. This program de- 
velops greater understanding o 
subject matter fields in the junior 
high school and the elementary 
school. 


5. Homeroom teachers in the high 


school coordinate with the suid- 
ance staff a continuous three-year 
educational planning program tor 
each pupil. This is the final phase 
of the program which begins in the 
sixth grade. 


A school mental health consultant 
works with the teachers and _ prin- 
cipals. This is coordinated through 
the State [department of Mental 
Health. 


Some schools have guidance com- 
mittees to plan pupil-teacher guid- 
ance activities for each school year. 


8. Role playing is used to develop 


specitic problems lor faculty meet- 
ings. Demonstrations are also déne 
al principals meetings to show ap- 
plication of the technique. Specific 
problems, role-played are selected 
hy the principal and faculty. Roles 
are then developed in the Office 
ol Guidance Services. This has 
proven to be very successtul. 


9. School-Industry programs have 


been developed. The Science in 
Industry program is in its third 
vear. This year, thirty-live teachers 
in science, mathematics. and the 
elementary schools will participate. 
Teachers in small groups on live 
consecutive Wednesday evenings 
in November and December will 
visit five industries. This is not a 
BIE program. Teachers observe and 
participate in planned demonstra- 
tions in science and mathematics 
which are handled by the industrial 
scientists and engineers. The pur- 
pose is to show the practical in- 
dustrial application of the mathe- 
mathical and _ scientific principles 
taught in the classroom. In one 
more year, all science and mathe- 
matics teachers in the secondary 
schools will have participated. This 
program is coordinated through the 
louisville Engineering and Scien- 
tilic Societies Council. 


10. A similar program for printing 
teachers was coordinated through 
the Louisville Graphic Arts Socie- 
ty and the printing industry in the 
spring of 1959. Tentative plans are 
now being made to develop such 
programs for teachers in other sub- 
ject areas. 


11. Speakers and consultants are 


available on any subject for all 
teachers in the secondary schools. 
The use of this program is empha- 
sized at the classroom level and 
has replaced the career day. With 
every day career day, it is impor- 
tant to relate educational, vocation- 
al programs to the classrooms ac- 
tivities of the teachers and pupils. 
In 1957-58. 135 speakers were 
scheduled at the classroom level. 
lt provides an excellent opportuni- 
ty for guidance service, helping 
teachers and pupils in specilic 
areas of instruction, and bringing 
into the classroom throughout the 
school year, many representatives 
of the community. 


12. For August of this year, those 


concerned discussed the possibility 
of having in-service meetings al 
the departmental level held during 
assembly periods. To implement 
the program, a junior high school 
was selected for a pilot program. 
A junior high school principal, en- 
thusiastic about the program, dis- 
cussed the proposal with his facul- 
ty, and who were interested in try- 
ing the program. The English 
teacher wanted the program first. 
The principal organized the in-ser- 
vice programs in blocks of three ses- 
sions. During three consecutive as- 
sembly periods, the English teach- 
ers have been working with the 
Coordinator of the Development of 
Curriculum Materials. The science 
teachers have requested the next 
block of time. While the English 
teachers are working in the pro- 
gram, the principal, science teach- 
ers, and the Coordinator of Science 
and Mathematics are completing 
plans for the next block of assembly 
periods. The assembly period may 
be used for in-service training. The 
program now being tried must be 
critically evaluated and changed 
where necessary. Such an evalua- 
tion committee is to be appointed 
at the close of the first block of 
periods for the English teachers. In- 
service training is not a different 
plan of action. It is important for 
in-service training to be considered 
essential for self-growth. program 
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progress. In-service training must 
be planned and administered 
beyond the formal group process. 
It must be developed, planned, im- 
plemented, and administered at the 


Guidance 


North Side’s guidance program for 
college bound youth is probably the 
most effective phase of its guidance 
program. This is due in large measure 
to the fact that the person in charge 
of that phase of the program is high- 
ly competent, experienced, and has 
devoted more than 30 years to the 
and 


suidance services for these students 


establishment improvement of 
who are preparing for college. It is 
important to that 
phase of a school’s guidance pro- 


recognize every 
gram _ is probably unique for that 
school and must be developed over 
a long period of time rather than be 
transposed from some other school 
setting. In a large school, especially, 
each phase of the guidance program 
should have a person in charge who 
can give leadership and encourage- 


ment. 


It is difficult if not impossible to 
separate college guidance from the 
other phases of the guidance pro- 
gram. College guidance involves per- 
sonal, social, vocational, and educa- 
tional guidance. It also necessitates 
the use of the diagnostic or inventory 
service, the information service, the 
counseling service, the placement ser- 
vice, and the follow-up. Therefore, in 
discussing college guidance, it is 
necessary to show relationships be- 
tween college guidance and the other 


phases of the suidance program. 


College suidance must begin in 
the elementary school with the pro- 
motion of good study habits: the 
evaluation of abilities, interests, and 
needs: and the distribution of infor- 
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level of the participants. If teachers 
know what is expected of them, 
and if they have a part in the plan- 
ning and the leadership is sensitive 
to the realistic and practical pro- 


Bill Clinton Anthis 


mation concerning educational and 
personal requirements for the various 


vocations. 


The diagnostic or inventory ser- 
vice. Junior high school students who 
enter North Side Senior High School 
have cumulative records which con- 
tain many tests and inventories. The 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability 
Test is administered in grade seven, 
the lowa Test of Educational Devel- 
opment in grade eight, the Kuder 
Personal Inventory and Kuder Voca- 
tional Inventory in grade eight, and 
the SRA Youth Irventory in grade 
nine. Anecdotal records are also kept. 
Personality inventories are used and 
the senior high school receives a re- 
port containing the following: mental 
general scholastic 


rating: average; 


average in key subjects; strongest 
school subjects: weakest school sub- 
jects; course elected; vocational aim: 
outstanding activities, abilities or in- 
life: attitude 
habits; attendance 


terests; home toward 
study 
health - 


adaptability, trustworthiness, 


school: 
record; personality traits— 
social 
industry, personal appearance, lead- 


and 


remarks about personality or char- 


ership, self-control, courtesy; 


acter. 


The Kuder Inventories are used at 
the junior high level as a motivating 
device and a point of departure for 
units in vocational guidance. This 
is mentioned because of its close 
relationship with college guidance. 

At the tenth grade level the SRA 


Primary Mental Abilities Test is now 


being used but the SRA High School 


blems of the school staff, in-ser- 
vice education will be meaningtul, 
purposeful, and effective for each 
individual concerned with the edu- 
cation of children. 


for the College Bound Youth 


Director of Guidance 
Novth Side High School 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Placement Exam has been requisi- 
tioned because of its greater value 
lor grouping and counseling purposes. 
The Kuder Personal and Kuder Vo- 
cational Inventories are repeated at 
the eleventh grade level. The Kuder 
the 
lowa Test of Educational Develop- 


Occupational Inventory and 
ment are a part of the twelth grade 
program. The Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test the National 


Merit Examination are also given at 


and 


North Side and have an important 
place in the college guidance pro- 
gram, 
Once 
trait ratings are made for each stu- 
Side 


plans to adopt the form suggested by 


each year, character and 


dent by his teachers. North 
the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals as soon as pos- 
The 


very similar in nature to the princi- 


sible. present rating scale is 
form, but does not lend itself 
as well as a basis for the completion 


of college transcri pts. 


During the senior year, a very 
comprehensive survey blank is com- 
pleted by each senior for use in 
counseling. These blanks are studied 
carefully and are used in placement, 
follow-up, and as a basis for the 
senior interview. All of the records 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
the 


records which teachers are encour- 


graph, along with anecdotal 
aged to make, aid tremendously in 
identifying and counseling students 
with college potential at all grade 


levels. 


The informational service. Many 
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phases of the information service are 
directly connected with college guid- 
ance and others are indirectly a part 
of that phase of the guidance pro- 
In the 


topics such as planning my future; 


gram. junior high school, 
locating my abilities, interests, and 
weaknesses; assessing my personality: 
and my outlook on lile have implica- 
tions for and are necessary to good 
college guidance. Later in junior 
high. the topics, requirements for 
graduation from high school, the col- 
lege preparatory course of study, and 
the importance of high school marks 
are covered in the group guidance 
program by special speakers, discus- 
sions, panels, and other types of pro- 
grams. Guidance in budgeting time, 
study techniques. previewing, note 
taking. listening. memorizing. and 
taking. examinations are important 
for all students and especially for col- 


lege bound youth. 


In the senior high school the actual 
information program in college suid. 


ance includes topics such as: 
Why go to college 
Who should go to college 


What type of school for me—liberal 
arts, university, technological 
school, junior college, co-educa- 
tional school, armed 


services 
school, tax-supported, church 
affiliated, independent, large, 


medium, small, city, rural. 


Admission to college—the impor- 
tance of rank in class. special 
examinations, financial need, 
school citizenship, extra-curru- 
cular activities, recommenda- 
tions, and motivation 

What will college cost 

How can I help defray the cost of 
a college education—working my 
way through college, opportuni- 
ties for scholarships, opportuni- 
ties for loans and other assist- 
ance 

Other information services provid- 

ed at North Side include: a bulletin 
board for scholarship announcements 
and other important announcements 
of concern to college bound students 
such as deadlines for applications, 


opportunities for special programs, 


etc.: homeroom bulletins containing 
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similar important announcements 
and suggestions to students for mak- 
ing applications and requests (such 
as sample letters); a library of col- 


lege materials;* and college catalogs. 


Much of the information mention- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs is 
summarized and repeated at a col- 
lege night for juniors and seniors and 
their parents. A college night fea- 
turing college representatives is usual- 
ly held at one of the high schools in 
the Fort Wayne area and North 
Side students are invited and en- 
couraged to attend. The 1959 college 
night was held at New Haven High 
School and included representatives 
from many ol the colleges in the Mid- 
West who receive students from the 
Fort Wayne area. 


Some time is also given to the vari- 
ous armed service representatives to 
explain the opportunities which may 
provide a college education for those 
who ‘can qualify. Since these plans 
and requirements are changing con- 
tinuously, it seems best to let those 
who are trained for the purpose dis- 
cuss the plans with high school stu- 


dents. 


North Side students also partici- 
pate in three career conferences each 
year which have as a part of the pro- 
gram a discussion of college planning 
in those vocations which require col- 
lege training. The area program spon- 
sored by Indiana Technical College 
is a one day program held in Novem- 
ber each year. The Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce sponsors a 
visitation to business and industry 
program in April of each year which 
also provides college guidance in 
areas where such training is a voca- 
tional requirement. In addition, North 
Side High School sponsors a series 
of three group guidance programs de- 
voted to vocational and college plan- 
ning. Students may choose their area 
ol interest. Speakers, panels, movies, 
and other programs give students in- 


formation about the vocational area 


* See appendix for bibliography of 
this material 


of their choice which, of course, in- 
cludes the necessary education or 


training required. 


College representatives are wel- 
comed at any time and students may 
to be 
classes when a college representative 
visits North Side. This procedure 


gives students an opportunity to talk 


sign a request called from 


with many college representatives 
and does not interrupt the school pro- 
gram for an entire day as does the 
college career conference. It also 
eliminates the complicated process of 
making a program for one day which 
will enable students to see all of the 


representatives that they wish. 


The counseling service. If proper 
diagnostic and information services 
are a part ol the guidance program, 
the need for individual counseling 
will become greater and the results 
should become more beneficial. Al- 
though most students need some 
attention in the form of individual 
counseling, three particular groups 
seem to need special attention from 
the college counselor. They are: those 
with college ability from low socio- 
economic groups, the talented stu- 
dents, and the under-achievers (with 


college potential). 


Much encouragement is needed by 
those whose backgrounds may offer 
little if 


beyond high school or even beyond 


any incentive to continue 
the compulsory attendance age. In- 
dividual counseling sessions should 
help these students to broaden their 
concepts of the opportunities which 
become available through a college 
education; should help to give these 
students confidence in their ability: 
should help these students to formu- 
late practical plans for achieving a 
college education: and should stimu- 
late 
education than would normally be 


these students to desire more 
desired as a result of their poor socio- 


economic environment. 


Talented students need to be urged 
to take full advantage of their poten- 


North 


sections for 


Side offers accelerated 
such 


voluntary basis), urges these stu- 


tial. 


students (on a 
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dents to carry more than the normal 
number of subjects, points out the 
opportunities in correspondance work 
and summer school, and attempts to 
get talented students to think in terms 
of advanced placement in college. 
North Side participates in the Loca- 
lion of Talented Students Program 
sponsored by Indiana niversity. 


These 


times urged to take college work at 


talented students are some- 
the local colleges during their junior 
and senior years if such work seems 


appropriate for them. 


In counseling under-achievers, ef- 
forts need to be made to determine 
the causes of the poor achievement 
and to arrive al practical solutions 
for the problems. Remedial work for 
those with college potential but who 
have deliciencies in one area or an- 
other should also result from = such 


counseling. 


An attempt is made to have a 


senior interview with each student. 
At this time there is a discussion of 
his cumulative record and his plans 
for the future are discussed in terms 


of his record. 


Placement. Several topics are dis- 
cussed with college bound students 
during the senior year as a part of 
the college placement service. They 


are: 


How to apply for admissions 
early admissions 
when to apply 
advanced placement tests 
the personal interview — since 
most high school seniors are 
inexperienced at taking per- 
sonal interviews, some time is 
spent in discussing the rea- 
sons for, the content, how to 
dress for, topics usually cover- 
ed, and the importance of the 
personal interview by the col- 
lege representative. 
Entrance examinations 


preparation needed 
practicing tor entrance examina- 


tions 

College Entrance Examination 
Board 

other types of entrance examina- 
tions. 


Evaluating your choice 
admission requirements, profes- 
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sional rating, library, transfer of 
credits, faculty, size of classes, 
condition of buildings and 
grounds, special programs, extra. 
curricular activities, housing, ac- 


tuition, room, board, fees, per- 
sonal expenses, books, travel, 
laundry, cleaning, clothing, room 
furnishings, organizations, dues, 
dating, money, and working your 


creditation, guidance and per- first year. 
sonnel services, and placement 


College adjustments 
services. 


fraternities and 
planation of terms, hours, 


sororities: ex- 


Col lege expenses cre- 


North Side High School subscribes to the SRA Service and thus has the following library 

of materials which is suggested by SRA. 

College Directories 

American Universities and Colleges, 1956. Irwin, Mary, Ed. Washington, 9.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1956, 

College Blue Book, 8th ed. Burckel, Christian E., Yonkers. New York: Christian E. Burckel 
and Associates, 1956. 

College Finder. Robert Shosteck. Washington D.C.: B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1956. 

College Handbook. Princeton, New Jersey: Coliege Entrance Examination Board, 1957. 

Fine’s American College Counselor and Guide, 1958-1959 Edition. Fine, Benjamin. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 

1957 Junior College Directory. Bogue, Jesse E., Ed. Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 1957. 

Lovejoy’s College Guide. Lovejoy, Clarence. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. 

Scholarships and Costs 

Costs of Attending College. Bulletin 1957, No. 9, Office of Education, Hollis, Ernest V., and 
Associates. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 

Lovejoy-Jones College Scholarship Guide. Lovejoy, Clarence E. and Jones, Theodore S. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 

Scholarship, Fellowships, and Loans. Feingold, S. Norman. 
Mass.: Bellman Publishing Co., 1955. 

Scholarships and Loans: Volume One. 1958 Register of Scholarships and Fellowships. Angel, 
Juvenal L., New York: World Trade Academy Press, 1957. 

You Can Win a Scholarship. Brownstein, Samue! C., Weiner, Mitchel, and Kaplan, Stanley. 
Great Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, 1°54. 


Three volumes. Cambridge 


About College in General 

Building Your Life, Landis, Judson T. and Landis, Mary G. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1954. 

Choosing the Right College. Turnaren, Annette. New York: Harper and Bros., 1952. 


College Bound, Brownstein, Samuel C. Greai Neck, New York: Barron’s Educational Series, 
1957. 


Going to College Handbook, 1956. Richmond, Virginia: Outlook Publishers, 1956. 
How to be Accepted by the College of Your Choice. Fine, Benjamin. Great Neck, New York: 
Channel Press, 1957. 


How to Plan for College and What To Do When You Get There. McReynolds, John W. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. 


Looking Ahead—To Do or Not To Go to College. Smith, ira M. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Les 
Strang Associates, 1956. 
So This Is College. Landis, Pau! H. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 


Stairway to College. Ruby, Normie, and Ruby, Harold, Boston: Porter Sargent, Publisher, 
1955. 

To Improve Your Study Skills 

How to Be a Better Student. Wrightstone, J. Wayne. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1956. 


How to Study. Preston, Ralph C. and Botel, Morton. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1956. 

How to Take a Test. Heston, Joseph C. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1953. 


Study Your Way Through School. Rev. ed., Gerken, C. d’A. Life Adjustment Booklet, Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953. 
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dits, honor points, managing 
your time, your roommate and 
personal adjustments; your first 
year in college; and success in 
college 
Visiting college campuses — stu- 
dents and their parents are urged 
to visit the campuses ol colleges 
in which they are interested in 
order to get a first-hand picture 
of conditions. Some time is spent 
in reviewing those points to 
notice which have been mention- 
ed under evaluating your choice. 
The follow-up. Colleges offer the 
opportunity to high school personnel 
lo visit students who are enrolled 
from their high schools in order that 
they may do follow-up studies for 
the purpose of improving the guid- 
ance and instruction in. their high 
schools. College counselors, princi- 
pals, department heads. and others 


concerned with college cuidance and 


the improvement of instruction should 
take advantage of these opportunities. 
Ball State. 


Institute of Technology and Univer- 


Indiana, Massachusetts 
sity of Michigan were visited by rep- 
resentatives of North Side during the 
past year for the purpose of follow-up 


of graduates. 


Graduates who return to visit in 
Fort Wayne during college vacations 
are secured to talk with juniors and 
seniors about college experiences. 
This is not only a good follow-up 
procedure but also an excellent in- 


formation service. 


There seems to be a trend for col- 
leges to send more complete reports 
concerning the progress of students. 
This simplifies the follow-up proce- 
dure and helps the high school’ to do 
a better job of guiding college bound 


vouth. 


Some effort should be made to fol- 
low-up all students who attend col- 
lege, but most high schools do not 
have the personnel for such an exten- 


sive program. 


In summary, it should be pointed 
out that guidance of college bound 
youth can not be separated from the 
other phases of the guidance pro- 
gram; that the diagnostic service, the 
information service, the counseling 
service, the placement service, and 
the follow-up all provide for basic 
suidance needs of college bound stu- 
dents: and that the suidance for col- 
lege bound youth should be started 
in the elementary school, continued 
through the junior and senior high 
school, and should include a follow- 


up program in college. 


A Program for Superior High School Students 


Introduction 


Many schools have developed 
elective means ol identilying and 
providing for the gifted or talented 
students. These programs vary con- 
siderably in scope and content, yet 
each is aimed at helping the aca- 
demically gilted students to develop 
to their greatest potentials. lt is the 
purpose of this article to present one 
such program, that being carried on 
at North High School, Evansville. 


Indiana. 


Since North High School opened 
but recently, in September of 1956, 
it has not been encumbered by an 
established and_ traditional program 
and has been granted some freedom 
for experimentation within the gen- 
eral framework of the total curriculum 
of the Evansville School Corporation. 
From the heginning, one of the major 


concerns of the staff and faculty of 
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the school was to establish a pro- 
gram ol study which would do justice 
to and serve as a challenge for the 
superior academic 


students with 


ability. 


Near the close of the first year ol 
the school's existence, the foundations 
for an experimental program were 
the 


with the entering ninth oracle the 


laid and program was begun 
following fall semester. This program 
is now in its third year with the initial 
class. which is now in the eleventh 
year, and two additional groups also 
under way in the same program. I[n- 
volved in it are the areas of English, 
Social Studies, 


Science. 


Mathematics and 


A brief description of the school 
setting will be helpful in presenting 
the total picture ol the enriched, or 
special, program. North, one of four 


public high schools in the Evansville 


Dean of Girls 
North High School 


Evansville. Indiana 


system, is situated in a fairly cross- 
sectional portion of the city and has 
a large potential for college-bound 
ctudents. It 


over fifteen hundred students. includ- 


has an enrollment of 
ing a Trade and Industrial training 
program. The Trade and Industrial 
include pre-engineer- 


program may 


ing students as well as technician 
trainees. The faculty has a normal 
the 
experience of the teachers are typical 
of the the 


system as a whole. A majority of the 


age range and training and 


general high level of 
stalf possesses advanced degrees or 


training. 


THE COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY PROGRAM 
FOR THE 
SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


The main purpose of the special 


program is to provide a_ learning 
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situation in all fields of study that 
will encourage the superior students 
to strive for maximum progress and 


achievement. 


The program is designed in keep- 
ing with three major objectives: (1) 
To prepare talenied students as ade- 
quately as possible for their chosen 
vocations: (2) to provide an enrich- 
ed program in the broad general areas 
of the social and natural sciences; 
and (3) to help gifted students dis- 
cover their primary interests through 
intensive and broad study within 
various subject areas. 


Originally, the responsibility for 
setting up and administering the pro- 
gram rested with the guidance staff 
and the heads of the departments in 
the school, with a counselor in 
general charge. This now is entirely 
in the hands of the heads of depart- 


ments. 


recommended four-year high 
school program. In_ the Evansville 
schools, the ninth year is considered 
to be an orientation and exploratory 
year. This remains basically the same 
in the program of studies for the 
academically talented students. The 
following is the program recommend- 


ed for the ninth year. 


*English I and Il (Literature and 
Grammar) 

*World History I and Il 

* Algebra I and II 

Foreign Language | and II 

Elective (Science, Business, Fine 
Arts, etc.) 


Physical Education 


*Classes composed exclusively of 


students in the superior group. 


In the tenth year, the only signifi- 
cant deviation from the regular col- 
lege preparatory program is that of 
Algebra II] and IV being taken 
simultaneously with Geometry I and 
II. Students are selected for these 
classes on the basis of test results and 
teacher recommendations concerning 
the students already in the special 
program. In addition to these stu- 
dents, there are others who have 
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shown exceptional ability in mathe- 
matics in the regular ninth grade 


algebra classes and have expressed 


a desire to participate in the “double . 


math” program. The tenth grade pro- 


gram includes: 


English II] and IV (Speech and 
| Literature) 


Foreign l_anguage Hl and IV 
Algebra and IV 


Geometry 1 and Il 
*Science or Elective 
Physical Education or Health and 
Safety 
*Biology is taken in the tenth year if 


not already taken in the ninth. 


If already completed, another 
science course may be taken at this 
time or some other elective may be 
chosen. Typing is strongly recom- 


mended. 


The eleventh year affords greater 
freedom of choice for the students 
than the previous two years. In the 
eleventh and twelfth years there is 
less differentiation between the pro- 
gram of the superior students who 
have been on the special program and 
that of the regular college-bound stu- 
dents. The differences which do exist 
are in the areas of science and mathe- 
mathics in which the superior group 
frequently elects to continue in ad- 
vanced courses. The basic eleventh 
year program is as follows: 

Written Expression and English 

Elective 

U.S. History I and Il 

Solid Geometry and Trigonometry 

Science (Chemistry, Physics, Ad- 

vanced Biology) 

Elective 

Physical Education 

The twellth year offers even greal- 
er opportunity for selecting desired 
courses and, in general, is composed 
of: 

Advanced Composition and Eng- 

lish Elective 

American Problems I and II 

Science (Chemistry, Physics, or 

Advanced Courses) 


Electives 
Electives 
Home Economics for Girls 


[-lective for boys 


Flexibility within the program is 
of utmost importance to allow stu- 
dents to move into or out of the pro- 
gram as their interests, performance, 
abilities and vocational goals dictate. 
A student may participate in the total 
program or in any portion of it as 
determined by the factors just men- 
tioned. Ample opportunity is provid- 
ed for the selection of subjects not 
related directly to the enriched pro- 
gram. There is no complete segrega- 
tion of the superior students, as a 
group, from the other students, since 
they are group heterogeneously in 
many classes and in other phases of 


the school program. 


Selection of students for participa- 
tion in the special program, Through- 
out the entire four years ol high 
school, there are three basic criteria 
for determining the personnel of the 
special classes. These are test results, 
teacher recommendations and desire 
on the part of the student himself. 

The Evansville schools are on the 
eight-four plan and all eighth grade 
students are given the Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test and the 
Stanford Achievement Battery prior 
to their entrance into high school. 
From these tests and from the recom- 
mendations of the eighth grade teach- 
ers and counselors, entering ninth 
grade students are assigned to classes 
on ability levels in English, Mathe- 
Social Studies. In 


general, there are three groupings: 


matics, and 


potential college-bound, regular or 


average, and “remedial”. 


In addition to being assigned to 
the superior group olf the college- 
bound level in the previously men- 
tioned areas, entering ninth grade 
students who demonstrate special 
interest and ability in science may en- 
roll in Biology, which is normally a 
tenth year subject in the Evansville 


schools. This provides sufficient time 


in the four-year program for these stu- 
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dents to study chemistry, physics and 


advanced science courses. 


Near the end of the ninth. year, 
approximately seventy of the best 
students in mathematics and in Eng- 
lish (not necessarily the same. stu- 
dents in both groups) are given a 
battery of tests to determine those 
who may be eligible for the special 
program al the tenth grade level. 
The tests in use at present are the 
California Mental Maturity Test and 
the California Reading and Mathe- 
matics tests. From these groups of 
students, approximately thirty-five, 
or enough for one class, are given an 
opportunity to participate in the en- 
riched program in English and/or 


mathematics. 


Prior to enrollment for the tenth 
year, students who were selected pre- 
viously are surveyed to determine 
whether they want to participate in 
the double mathematics program. In 
addition to the desire on the part of 
the student for inclusion in such a 
program, knowledge and written con- 
sent of the parents is also required. 
The 
explanation to the parents to which 
child 


si¢natures, if they apprve. and it is 


latter is done in a letter of 


they and their attach their 
returned to the staff member in charge 
of the program. Accompanying the 
letter to parents is a sample four- 
year program for the superior group. 
It is imperative in this program, which 
digresses somewhat from the regular 
prescribed curriculum, that the per- 
sons involved in it be made aware 
of some of the difficulties which might 
arise as well as of the advantages 
of participating in such an ambitious 
program. 

At present, there is no program of 
testing and detailed selection criteria 
lor any of the eleventh and twelfth 
grade courses. This is considered un- 
necessary, since the very nature of 
of the 


these levels have prerequisites or de- 


many courses available at 
mand certain skills and abilities as 
well as interest. Those students on 
the special program who are interest- 


ed in mathematics will continue with 
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advanced courses in that field. those 
interested in science will take more 
science courses; most students in the 
program will enroll in college pre- 
paratory English courses: those who 
want to take courses in other areas 
will do so. There is a definite attempt, 
through continuous counseling of 
these superior students, to keep them 
enrolled in as many challenging and 
broading courses as possible through- 


out their high school career. 


REPORT ON THE FIRST 
GROUP PARTICIPATING 
IN THE SPECIAL PROGRAM 


Thirty-eight ninth grade students 
actually participated in some phase 
ol the special program during the 
first year. OF this number, only four 
students were engaged in all areas 
of the program. In the special Alge- 
bra class, there were thirty students 
who carried the enriched course for 
both 
enrolled in the special World His- 
the first 
the second 


twenty-two were in the upper group 


semesters; there were twenty 


tory course semester and 


twenty-three semester; 
in L-nglish for the first semester and 
twenty-six for the second. Ten of the 
thirty-eight students were enrolled in 


Biology. 


The range of I. Q. scores as mea- 
sured by the Otis Test in the eighth 
grade was 110 to 130 with a median 
score of 121. The grade placement 
ranges as indicated by the Stanford 
Reading Tests 
were 9.2 to 12.5 with a median grade 
of 10.9 and 9.4 to 12.5 with a median 
erade of 10.6. respectively. 


and Mathematics 


Of the letter grades earned by the 
the 
classes in the ninth year, 42.8 percen 
438 percent were 


12 percent were 


superior students in special 
were 
and 9 percent 
were “LD”. None of the students in- 
volved in any part of the special pro- 


gram received any failing grades. 


In the tenth year, the only area in- 
volved in the program which requir- 


ed special selectivity was that of 


mathematics. since advanced alge- 


bra and beginning geometry are 
taken simultaneously. Twenty-seven 
of the original thirty-eight students 
elected to participate in this part of 


the 
brought the total to thirty-one in the 


program and seven additions 


accelerated mathematics program. 


At present, in the eleventh year, 
students from the superior group are 
enrolled not only in advanced mathe- 
matics and science courses, but also 
in special classes in the English and 
social studies field. There are twenty- 
five students in an enriched program 
in LU’. S. History where broader and 
more intensive study is given to the 
materials of the regular course. 


Planned for the twelfth year are 
enriched courses in American Pro- 
blems and in the English area. A 
course in developmental reading will 
also be available to superior students 


on a non-credit basis. 


The students who have participated 
in any part of the special program 
have made normal progress in the 
special classes and have performed as 
anticipated in all other phases of 
their program. Neither the program 
nor the participating students seems 
to be “singled-out” in any way in the 
school. The attitude of other students 
toward the program is a wholesome 
and accepting one. The superior stu- 
dents may be considered to be “nor- 
mal” in all aspects of development 
and occupy whatever position they 


earn in the school. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the data presented, from the 
observations of the personnel involv- 
ed in teaching the special classes, 
from the attitude and comments of 
the superior students, and from the 
statements of the parents of these 
students, it would seem that the pro- 
gram is meeting with considerable 
success thus far. Not only do these 
students perform well in a program 
seared to their level, but they also 
are generally well adjusted to all 
phases of school life, participate wide- 


ly in school activities, and accept 
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leadership roles in many areas of the 
total Most of the 


original participants in the program 


school program. 
are continuing to select the courses 
suggested in the outline for the four- 


year program of study. 


The “accelerated”, “enriched”, or 
“special” program is still very much 
in the experimental stage and is in 
uid form with continuous evalua- 
tion and revision considered. Follow- 
up studies of the classes, following 
completion of high school and later, 
will help to determine the real value 


and direction of the program. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 
In the nebulous 
are several other ideas and plans 
the 


stage, yet, 


concerned with providing for 


academically gifted students. The de- 
velopment of advanced seminar-type 
classes in various fields of study at 
the upperclass level is being consider- 
ed, as is the promotion of independent 
and small group research and study 
projects. Another unique plan under 
discussion is that of the possibility 
of superior students attending one or 
two college classes of particular inter- 
est to them at the same time they are 
completing their high school courses 


in the senior year. 


the 


superior students, repeated evaluation 


(‘entinuous counseling with 


of the program and an acute aware- 
ness of new developments in_ this 
area will result in an ever improving 


program. 


In conclusion, it should be stated 


that there is, of course, no panacea 


for solving the problem of providing 
adequately for the maximum aca- 
demic growth and development of the 
superior students. As educators gain 
knowledge, understanding and_ ex- 
perience pertinent to this group olf 
students, there will be developed and 
refined numerous ideologies and 
methodologies which will prove suc- 
cesstul and will be included in most 
modern educational centers. Certain- 
ly. the question of how to obtain 
maximal production and achievement 
lrom this richly endowed group must 


be of major concern to all. 


The program presented here repre- 
sents but one of these experimental 
beginnings. It is, as yet, unproven, 
but seems to exhibit signs of promise 
upon which to build a sound pro- 


gram in the future. 


Practical Guidance Services in the Elementary School 


very child is alfected and guided 
by the influence of the individuals 
with whom he has contacts. For a 
number of years vocational guidance 
and counseling for those with specific 
problems have been used in the sec- 
ondary schools. It is only very recent- 
ly that organized guidance services 
have been recognized as a valuable 
and integral part of the individual's 
learning processes throughout life. 
These organized services are more 
successful when the constant alert- 
the 


incorporated with the incidental guid- 


ness of classroom teachers is 
ance and the personal interest shown 


to the individual. 


the 
Lafayette 


Keeping abreast with 
the 


schools now use various 


many 
problems of times, 
services in 
their guidance program. The line of 
with a 


organization starts 


thetic, 


sympa- 


conscientious five-member 
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Helen White and Mary Edith Banes 


Next in line is a 
dynamic superintendent who stresses 
the ‘rith- 


| T 
metic, relations. Next. 


school board. 


four R'’s—readin’. ritin’. 


and human 
there are full-time principals in each 
building. The next link in this plan 
the staff 
general art, 


of service is supervisory 


namely, elementary, 
music, physical education, and speech 
and hearing therapy. Closely related 
to these is the school doctor, school 
health nurses, and the attendance of- 
licers. Special provisions have been 
made for teachers of the home-bound, 
physically handicapped, and emotion- 
ally disturbed individiuals. In addi- 
tion to regular classroom teachers in 
junior high school and _ senior high 
school there are orientation teachers 
and guidance counselors who compile 
handbooks for new students. To make 
the handbook more meaningful a 


visitation day is planned for these 


Elementary Teachers 
Murdock School 


Lafayette, Indiana 


groups. For example successful junior 
high students visit the sixth grade 
giving suggestions and answering 
questions concerning junior high 
school. The sixth grade is given a 
conducted tour of the junior high 
school building and welcomed by the 


guidance director. 


Some special services in the school 
system are those of a testing director 
and as of September, 1959, a full- 
Community 


Federal Child 


Achievement Center, State Clinical 


time teacher-counselor. 


resources include a 
Services of Purdue University, and 
County Mental Health Center. Com- 
United 


Fund agencies contribute support in 


munity organizations and 


this work. 


The merit of these services is mea- 
sured by the success of their use in 


meeting the needs of the classroom 
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individuals. One case involved the 
boy. Joe. when he entered kinder- 
garten. His foster parents were his 
own aunt and uncle. The paternal 
grandmother lived in the same home 
with them and required much care 
because of age and hearing disability. 
The first conference of the foster par- 
ent, teacher, and pupil was at the 
kindergarten round-up. It was recom- 
mended that he be enrolled in speech 
therapy at once. His behavior would 
be carefully observed during the six 
weeks of kindergarten orientation. 
The parents were assured that if his 


difficult 


would he called lor special conter- 


adjustment seemed they 
ences during this time, and following 
that time they could visit the class- 
room. Three conlerences were neces- 
sary on simple disciplinary problems 
the 


own salety. Disobeying the parent s 


stressing obedience for child's 


request not to ride his bike in the 


street nearly cost Joe his lile; con- 
sequently, both he and his parents 
were convinced that discipline was 
necessary. From one of the conler- 
ences and from daily observation of 
Joe it was revealed that he was very 
upsell and disturbed by the unorganiz- 
ed home situation during the morn- 
ing routine. It seemed the hurrying 
and shouting contributed to his ner- 
vousness, poor speech pattern, and 
lack of social acceptance. Joes con- 
stant annoyance in the classroom and 
his lack of muscular coordination pre- 
vented his progress as a normal pupil. 
Techniques found valuable in aiding 
him to overcome his difficulties were 
various forms of counseling with 
parent-teacher, parent-nurse, teacher- 
nurse, teacher-elementary supervisor, 
parent-elementary supervisor, teacher- 
physical education supervisor, teach- 
er-pe diatrician, teacher-speech 
therapist, and parent-speech ther- 
apist. In addition to these the readi- 
ness test and parent group-counseling 
aided in pin-pointing specific needs 
for Joe. He was referred to Purdue 
l'niversity Psychological Testing 


Clinic. It 


tinuing in kindergarten until he could 


recommended Joe's con- 
be enrolled in the Physically Handi- 


December, 1959 


capped School the following Octo- 
ber. While there he continued speech 
theraphy. and as he became more 
emotionally stable, he improved in 
his academic work. At the end of 
three years his progress warranted 
the recommendation that he return 


to the regular classroom. 


When Bill. a quiet, polite, over- 
grown boy entered the fourth grade 
he was emotionally upset, below 
grade level in mastering academic 
work, and very despondent even to 
the point of threatening to take his 


own life. 


In a conference with the mother 
the teacher learned that Bill's father 
and mother were separated, the father 
seeing the child once a week. The 
mother worked long hours leaving 
Bill 


He ate lunch alone or at a drugstore. 


alone before and alter school. 


loneliness. insecurity, and lack of 
parental interest contributed to Bill's 
inability to stick with a job. either 
money-making or academic work. He 

Purdue University 
Clinic. This 
mended him to the Physically Handi- 
School 


deflect and a poor speech pattern. Be- 


was tested alt 


Psychological recom- 


caped because of an eye 
fore this took place his teacher show- 
ed a great deal of personal interest in 
him and took every opportunity to 
“spark” Bill's interest in academic 


hobbies. 


Alter much patient, incidental coun- 


work, in and friends. 
scling the teacher noted an increased 
interest and “a sense of belonging’ 
on Bill's part. This same teacher- 
interest continued in the Physically 


School. Alter 


years there Bill became sufficiently 


| landicapped three 
socially. emotionally, and academi- 
cally adjusted to justify his return to 
the regular classroom. 

Another type ol guidance and one 
that has proved very worth-while is 
the 


orientation 


that of group-counseling with 
the 


period in kindergarten. An evening 


parents following 
session of kindergarten is held in 
which both of the child's parents are 
urged to participate and play the 
role of the child in a day s complete 


program. The purposes of this are to 
help the parents to understand the 
curriculum, to answer their questions, 
to suggest helpful home activities, to 
become acquainted with the teacher 
and other parents, and to give the 
teacher an opportunity to point out 
the value of parent visitations to the 
classroom, the time they should be 
made, and the proper behavior dur- 


ing the visits. 


This basic plan gives the parents 
a leeling of belonging to and know- 
ing the school. Consequently, they 
continue their interest through the 
elementary school and similar group 


held, 


in the upper classes, thus improving 


meetings and visitations are 


public relations. 


In the kindergarten a second par- 
ent-group guidance conference is 
held in the spring upon the child's 
completion of two-thirds of the read- 
ing readiness booklet. Both parents 
have their child's booklet to follow 
as the teacher explains the object of 
each page. This enables the parents 
to decide for themselves if their child 
is mature enough to enter the first 
grade. It also points out problems for 
the needs of individual counseling, 
resulting in relerrals to the various 
school and community services that 


The Readiness Test 


program is explained to the parents 


are available. 
to help them understand the total 
picture of maturation; emotionally, 
physically, mentally, and socially. 
The results of the test are recorded 
and used as a guide for first grade 


groupings. 


A great deal of the success of the 
guidance services is contributed to 
the thorough continuous testing pro- 
gram administered from kindergarten 
through senior high school. These 
are carelully evaluated and the use of 
the results enables the teachers to be 
more effective in their teaching and 


counseling. 


These elementary tests are selected 
by a nine-member testing committee 
composed of the elementary super- 


visor, principals, and teachers. The 
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Grade Level— 


Elementary Testing Program 


Name of Test— 


Source— 


Time of Administering— 


Kindergarten 


Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness—Form R 


Kindergarten Funds 


6 weeks prior to the end of school year 


Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness—Form 
Scott, Foresman Reading 
Tests 

SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities 5-7 


School City 
School City 


Supervisory 


Funds 
Funds 


Funds 


Approximately 6 weeks after school starts 


in the fall, or prior to formal reading. 
After Pre-Primers, Primers, First Grade 
Readers 


6 weeks prior to the end of school year 


Scott, Foresman Reading 
Tests 


School City 


Funds 


After Readers 2-1 and 2-2 


Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests 
Scoti, Foresman Reading 


School City 


School City 


Funds 


Funds 


First week in November 


After Readers 3-1 and 3-2 


Tests 


Stanford Achievement 


Tests— 


Complete Battery—J 


School City Funds 


6 weeks prior to the end of school year 


IV Stanford Achievement 


Tests 


Complete Battery—K 


School City Funds 


6 weeks prior to the end of schoo! year 


V Pintner-Cunningham 


General Ability 
Non-Verbal 


Stanford Achievement 


Tests— 


Complete Battery—L 


School City Funds 


School City Funds 


First week in November 


6 weeks prior to the end of schooi year 


Vi Stanford Achievement 


Tests— 


School City Funds 


Complete Battery—M 


6 weeks prior to the end of school year 


Any Level 


Adgitional Individual 


School City Funds 


and Small Group Tests 


When requested as the need arises 


Special Emotionaily Stanford Achievement 


School City Funds 


Disturbed Classroom Tests J. K. L. ana M 


Grades 3-4-5-6 


4 tests during the year at 6-week intervals 


program is flexible and subject to 
change at any time. The tests are 
administered, scored, and recorded 
on cumulative records by the class- 
room teacher. The evaluation is made 
by a director of the testing program. 
Above is a chart showing the tests 
used. 

The profile record of Susan's 
achievement at the 3.7 grade level 
indicated she was above average in 


comprehension (5.2). but very low in 
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word meaning (2.5). At the begin- 
ning of the fourth grade the teacher 
increased the amount of word mean- 
ing drill, provided additional library 
reading, games, and an individual 
progress chart for her. At the 4.7 
grade level she increased her word 
meaning score to 4.5. Similar use can 
be made of any test score. (Chart 1) 


The chart below is an evaluative 
table example of the total enrollment 
of a grade ranked in quartiles. 


CHART 2 


1959 
Grade 4 


Achievement Test 

Grade Level 4.7 
44 pupils below 3.7 Battery Score 

247 pupils above 6.0 Battery Score 
106 pupils below 4.0 average reading 


Enrollment 625 


65 pupils below 3.7 average reading 


210 pupils above 6.0 average reading 
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CHART 1 


LAFAYETTE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
ELEMENTARY BATTERY FORM J 

GROUP-GRADE EQUIVALENT 


Grade Level 3.7 


May, 1959 


Enro!lment 413 


Paragraph Meaning 
Word Meaning 
Average Reading 


Arithmetic Computation 


Arithmetic Reasoning 
Average Arithmetic 
Battery Meaning 


Language 


Upper Quartile 
Median 

Lower Quartile 
Span 


OW | 
Own 


32 Pupils below 1.6 in 


The effective use of this chart is 
to show the group strengths and 
weaknesses thus serving as a guide 
to the administrator and teacher. For 
example, when the third grade class 
ranked in the lower quartile in read- 
ing a remedial reading program was 
initiated in the fourth grade. Great 
shown in the fourth 


progress was 


grade tests. 


Another factor contributing to the 


high ranking of Lafayette school 
children on these tests is the book 
rental system. Each child has a com- 
plete set of materials available on the 
first day of school. This book rental 
is provided at a nominal cost to all 
families and materials are furnished 
for those who cannot pay. The test- 
ing program director also administers 


the book rental. 


A child's progress is so dependent 
upon emotional and_ social stability 
that anecdotal records have proven 
beneficial to the classroom teacher. 
For example, the case of Denise was 
revealed in an anecdotal record. 
When she entered a new school ap- 
parently as a normal child she sat 
on the far side of the room away from 
the teacher's desk. When the teacher 
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Language 


Prepared by S. R. McElwaine 


read the anecdotal record it was 
learned that Denise was an epiliptic. 
She was immediately placed near the 
teachers desk and the nurse gave in- 
structions for her care. Many be- 
havior traits can be better understood 
by the personal records such as fear 


and day-dreaming. 


Just as anecdotal records are help- 
ful to the teacher so are explanatory 
reports to the parents. The practice 
of using numbers or letters on report 
cards proved to be ineffective in con- 
veying the complete story of the 
child's progress both individually and 
in relation to his peers. Through a 
long term co-operative study made 
by administrators, teachers, and par- 
ents a new system of reporting was 
the 
achievement of the different facets of 
the subject matter. Although all of 


the needs have not been met by the 


devised to show degree of 


revised system it does reveal pertinent 
the 


been able to analyze a report more 


information and parents have 
satislactorily. It is also good for the 
teacher to have to evaluate the par- 
ticipation of each student. It is bene- 
ficial to the student to point out spe- 
cilic self-improvement needs and en- 


courages continued progress. 


In addition to the help of the com- 


plete reports to parents the sociograms 
have proved helpful to the teacher. In 
the fourth grade one was used to 
help discover group leaders for science 
projects. As a result of this grouping 
the pupils cooperated well and work- 
ed in a pleasant atmosphere with 
friends to obtain good results. The 
isolates were shown a special inter- 
est and this enabled them to adjust 
to a small group first, and later, to 
the entire class. Jane, one of the iso- 
lates, learned how to work with 
others well, and because of her Ccapa- 
bilities, grew to be a popular leader 


in the sixth grade. 


Children of any age love the art 
of role-playing. lt proved helpful in 
solving the problem of teaching the 
pupils to be good losers in a_ ball- 
game. Dramas were written by the 
pupils and dramatized. Both good 
and bad characteristics were portray- 
ed in the different roles. A game was 
played and pupils easily detected 
these characteristics. Improvement 
was definitely shown in later games 
and a change of attitudes was observ- 
ed by both pupils and teacher. 


Another facet of our guidance pro- 
gram which has indirectly created 
community interest or action in the 
schools is the cooperative administra- 
tor-teacher-parent coltee social on the 
opening day of school. The purposes 
ol the social are to assist new patrons 
in becoming a part of the school com- 
munity and to re-kindle the interest 
of former faithful parents. This simi- 
lar plan is used during National Edu- 
cation Week to establish good public 
relations with administrative, commu- 
nity, and parent visitors. The informal 
manner creates good fellowship. a 
better understanding of the schools, 
and an increased sense of value of 
the third 


example of school community rela- 


educational program. A 
tions is exhibited in welcoming par- 
ents during kindergarten round-up 
with a tour of the building terminat- 
the kindergarten room for a 
social. The 


cookie 


ing in 


parent collee new en- 


rollees also have a social. 


These experiences result in both the 
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parent and child feeling the sense of 


being an integral part of the school. 


The guidance program is a con- 
tinuous process. During the summer 
indirect guidance is given through 
recreation, cralts, drama, and reading 
lor pleasure. This is a cooperative 
plan with the city park recreational 


program. 


lo summarize the successes of the 
practical guidance services in this 


school system we have considered 


the genuine personal interest of all 


those involved, the thorough and con- 


the 


one Is 


sistent testing program, and 
wholesome attitude that no 
expendable. Contributing to other 
successes are the systematic organiza- 
tion of the services working in har- 
mony with each other, and the indi- 
viduals recognizing the need for and 
making use of the services. Imperfec- 
tions ol the system are recognized and 
remedial steps are taken by the appro- 
priate personnel. Each one is con- 
stantly striving in a research manner 
the 
Verification of the worth of the ser- 
the 


to improve guidance services. 


vices is in amount ol money 


spent each year lor stall and materi- 
als. Beginning with very limited ser- 
vices |_alayette has increased the 
cuidance budget to $133,000 in the 
present year. With the increased en- 
rollment, the satelites orbiting into 
space, and the rapid pace ol civiliza- 
tion, the demands on each classroom 
teachers are voluminous; therefore, 
the practical guidance services are a 
means olf assisting the teacher in be- 
ing more effective in the classroom 


role. 


The Place of Counseling in A Guidance Program 


In education circles the definition 
of the term “counseling” is an elu- 
sive one taking on a different mean- 
ing for some than for others. There 
are those who consider a counseling 
program as being one in the same. 
guidance is 


To others, “group 
thought to be 


plicit in the word “counseling” is a 


counseling. 


one to one relationship between the 
person seeking assistance and the one 
providing the help. This could be 
teacher - student. counselor - teacher, 
counselor parent, etc. relationship. 
Down through the vears il has been 
the teacher or perhaps the principal 
‘who has functioned as counselor 
and ouide to students. To some ex- 
tent this will always be the case and 
rightly so, for this phase of the school 
program can never become divorced 
from instruction. However, the in- 
creased demands on an administra- 
tors and teacher's time in performing 
his primary responsibility, together 
with the recognition that counseling 
is a service best accomplished by 
those with specialized training. is 
hastening the advent of organized 
counseling programs. 

The 


tool 


process is a 
tool of 


coun seling 
the most important 
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guidance. It forms the hard core about 
which a_ productive guidance pro- 
gram should revolve. In assessing a 
student's capabilities, skills, interests, 
and personality a variety of tests, 
rating lorms, and subjective records 
The 


information for 


employed. administration 
this effective 


curriculum planning. College admis- 


are 


tisecs 


sion officials and employment offices 
find such knowledge indispensable in 
their programs. But olten equal, if 
not first. priority for this information 
should go to the one who is in the 
greatest need and can potentially 
make the best use of it—the student 
himself. It is through the counseling 
process that these data are interpreted 
to the student. As a young person 
learns more about himself he will 
develop deeper insights which in 
the 


building of a better integrated, more 


turn should contribute toward 
self-directing person. Yet paradoxi- 
cally this is the phase of the total 
suidance program that is most often 


neglected. 


In this era of crowded schools and 
larger classes the counseling contact 
provides that all important personal- 
ized touch. The high school curri- 


culum offers a greater variety than 


Guidance Institute 


Milton E. Collins University of Michigan 


ever in both depth and range. at- 
tempting to accomodate students of 
every ability and persuasion. The 
Herculean task comes in fitting the 
student to the program, but more im- 
portant the program to the student 
so that when leaving high school (1) 
he will have compiled a program of 
studies that will have encouraged him 
to capitalize on his abilities and 
talents, (2) he will have the desire 
to do well what he undertakes. whe- 
ther it be more formal education or 
employment, (3) he will understand 
and accept his limitations, but not 
settle for less. In all of this the need 
for individual counseling assistance 
is apparent. 

For many the route to follow when 
leaving high school is a lrustrating 
Others 


thought, but before long wish they 


concern. never give it a 


had. Vocational opportunities are 
legion. College admission policies are 
varied and complex. For some, mili- 
tary service is imminent. Through 
counseling the student is helped to 


anticipate the future and plan for it. 

We olten talk in terms of averages. 
We classify and categorize. We seek 
group attitude and elicit group opin- 
ion. There is a tendency lor educators 
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to see a student as well as for a stu- 
cent to see himself as just a member 
of a group, rather than as a distinct 
person with unique ideas, problems, 
and plans. Some students, feeling 
securely couched in a classroom of 
kids like themselves, are satisfied to 
postpone serious thoughts about life 
ahead. Others are sometimes prone 
to appropriate their best friend's abili- 
ties and interests as their own when 
in reality they might be far apart. 
Still others want assistance with their 
plans, but unless the climate is right 
they find it difficult to express this 


need. There is the too serious stu- 


dent, and the overly carefree, the | 


leader and the led, the happy and 
the troubled, the rich and the poor. 
Each is struggling, some awkwardly, 
others with finesse to develop a self- 
concept acceptable to others and 
satislying to himself. Whatever a 
student's need, most will benefit from 
the kind of stimulation found apart 


from the group. Again it is the coun- 


seling process that provides the set- 
ting whereby the resources of the 
school may meet individually the un- 
concerned as well as the troubled or 
inquiring mind of the student. Ad- 
mittedly counseling is not a panacea. 
But an effective 


which there is time to work with stu- 


program, one in 
dents and parents one by one, offers 


much promise. 


the natural barriers to 


counseling, money and time are para- 


Among 


mount. A good program is costly. 
But money spent for counseling helps 
to insure that financial expenditures 
for schools are wise investments. For 
example, it is wasteful and expen- 
sive to provide an adequate curri- 
culum for young people and then not 
provide counseling that will enable 
them to make the wisest subject 
choices and thus reduce costly pupil 
failures. One tempting way of stretch- 
ing the guidance dollar is to increase 
the number of pupils for each coun- 


selor. Such a practice olten results in 


the assignment of excessively large 
numbers of students to a counselor. 
Then too, there is sometimes the ten- 
dency for a counselors duties to be 
shifted in such a way that he finds 
himself in the position of administra- 
tive assistant, saddled with duties un- 
related to guidance. Therefore — in 
some way services must be curtailed. 
Counseling is the most time consum- 
ing tool in the guidance program. 
Since its returns are not always imme- 
diate, it often succumbs to the de- 
mands of more immediately measure- 
able duties. Dr. James B. Conant’ 
recently reported on his study of the 
American high school. As part of 
his number one recommendation he 
said that high schools should have a 


full-time counselor for every 250-300 
students. In the hands of a trained 


guidance worker, a ratio approaching 
this figure will help insure the coun- 
seling function its rightful place ina 
guidance program. 


' James B. Conant, The American High Schoo! 
Today (McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1959) 


Use of Community Resources 


All public schools have a quota 
of children that are in need of special- 
ized help—help above and beyond 
that the classroom teacher can give. 
How to provide for the needs of the 
normal child: how to identify those 
who need further assistance; and 
how, where and when, to refer child- 
ren in need ol specialized sources 
presents a realistic dilemma to class- 
room teachers. However, the success- 
ful public school system, through 
organized guidance services must 
find ways and means to adequately 


meet the needs of all children. 


Nuch has been written about the 


need for schools to provide such guid. 
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Martin L. Stamm 


Dare Nestlerode 


Barr (1) 


pointed up the limitations of the 


ance services. however. 
teacher's role in solving difficult pro- 


blems lor children when he said: 


The classroom teacher is limited 
by the nature of his training and 
the 
classroom in what he can do to 
diagnose the specilic causes of mal- 
adjustment outside the school. It 
is at this point that many teachers 
throw up their hands with a re- 
mark such as ° know 
Sammy s behavior has been caused 
by the home conditions in which 
he has to live; but what can we as 


by his work assignment in 


‘Yes, we 


teachers do about changing home 


situations / 


Director of Guidance and Pupil Personnel 
School City of South Bend, Souh Bend, Indiana 


Secondary Teacher 
South Bend. Indiana 


Who then should initiate help lor 
the 


vears the school guidance counselor 


classroom teacher? recent 
has become known as a specialist in 
child study techniques. Such school 
counselors with training in the areas 
of Psychology. Sociology. Statistical 
\leasurement, and Counseling Tech- 
niques have assisted many pupils in 
improving their adjustment to school 
and community. Consequently coun- 
selors in many schools have become 
known as the first line of referral as- 
sistance for the classroom teacher. De- 
pending upon the size ol the school 
other specialists are made available 


to teachers, such as, school psycholo- 
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gists, phychometrists, school social 
workers, school nurses, and attend- 
ance and welfare workers. This team 


of resource help varies both in ability 


and training necessary to solve child- 


ren's_ problems; however, all have 
certain general functions in common 
which they are prepared to exercise 
and in which they assist classroom 


teachers. 


Barr (1) 


tions as follows: 


summarized their func- 


1. The gathering and synthesizing 
of information about students 
needing help. Individual and 
group tests, student and parent 
interviews, consultation with 
teachers, and cumulative records 
provide sources for this informa- 
tion. 4 


Study and interpretation of such 
information and providing help 
in working out solutions to pro- 
blems dealing with individual 
child adjustment. 


. Awareness of referral agencies 
available in either the local com- 
munity or through area agencies. 
Such agencies include mental 
hygiene and child guidance 
clinics, organizations interested 
in children with special handi- 
caps or college or university as- 
sistance services. 


If school guidance counselors 
generally function as the first line of 
referral, then we may wonder how ef- 
lectively counselors have used _ refer- 
ral resources and their use by various 
voluminous; 


guidance workers _ is 


however, we suffer from a_ severe 
shortage of facts in the paucity of re- 
the 


tion of referral resources by school 


search directed toward utiliza- 
personnel. Perhaps the best known 
research in this area was Loughary’ s 
(2) study of school counselors and 
their use of community resources in 
the state of lowa. Loughary (2) 
found that the mean acquaintance- 
ship of lowa counselors with re- 
ferral resources was fifty-eight per- 
cent, while the mean usage was only 
that 


school counselors in non-metropoli- 


twelve percent. He concluded 


tan areas were not well acquainted 
with referral resources and that the 
better counselors in 


trained non- 
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metropolitan high schools were mak- 
ing better use of referral resources 
than those counselors with little or 


no training. 


Such poor utilization and knowl- 
edge of community resources by 
school counselors as indicated by 
Lougharys (2) study does not exist 
in the South Bend public schools. A 
team of departments and _ specially 
trained staff coordinate their services 
with many community agencies in an 
effort to resolve those problems which 
go beyond the scope of the classroom 
teacher. South Bend School City 
presently employs thirty (30) school 
counselors, five visiting teachers, two 
school psychologists, and directors of 
research, special education, health 
services, school nurses, and Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel; all working as 
a team, in solving children’s prob- 


lems. 


In order for the classroom teacher 
to be an effective member of this re- 
search team, it is important that he 
have an understanding of his relation- 
ship to other team members. Strang 
(4) described this relationship as 


fol lows 


He is an important member of 
a multi-professional team. His 
work is a part of a pattern of prin- 
ciples and practices. It is re-in- 
forced and supplemented by per- 
sons In many fields— pediatricians, 
other physicians, nurses; psychia- 
trists, psychologists: social workers; 
group workers and sociologists: 
semantics, speech correctionists, 
and remedial teachers: anthropolo- 
gists; judges in juvenile courts; and 
leaders in the field of religion and 
parent education. 


How well are your teachers per- 
forming as a member of the research 
team? How successfully do you re- 
solve difficult children’s problems in 
your community? Are you doing a 
better job than Loughary s (2) study 
indicated? We would like to suggest 
four “referral quotient” factors which 
based on our experience can make 
the classroom teacher a more effective 
team member and also improve the 


tse of local resources. 


These 


1. Are your referral procedures 
clearly understood by _teach- 
ers, principals, specialists, and 
agency personnel? 


In the South Bend schools, coun- 
selors and nurses handle all referrals 
made by teachers. Nurses handle all 
health problems as well as_ those 
children who are in need of special 
psychological testing. Counselors 
make all other referrals. Classroom 
teachers discuss problem cases with 
principals who sign referral blanks. 
Such referrals are then sent to the 
Guidance and Pupil Personnel De- 
partment where the visiting teacher 
serves as a liason between school and 
community resources and is respon- 
sible for following through on each 
problem. Clear cut patterns and re- 
sponsibility are a necessity in referral 


procedu res. 


2. Are your specialized guidance 
services organized or inciden- 
tal? 


Loughary's (2) study pointed up 
the need for leadership in organiza- 
tion, administration, supervision, and 
in-service training of those working 
with children’s problems. Each spe- 
cial service should publish depart- 
ment manuals, which include philo- 
sophy, procedures, and services (5). 
publications should be in the 
hands of all classroom teachers and 
agencies in your community. Each 
worker should understand the limi- 
lations of his training and know when 
to make referrals. Organized services 
further imply the need for systematic 
follow-up on all referrals, as well as 
local research to determine the ef- 


fectiveness of the efforts. 


3. Are you providing in-service 
sessions for teachers and spe- 
cialists to familiarize staff 
with available resources. 


Good guidance services means 
more than sending out printed mate- 
rials. South Bend, through depart- 
ment meeiings, curriculum committee 
work, as well as in-service training 
courses (7) taught by various spe- 
cialists, attempts to keep teachers 


and specialists better informed in the 
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use and availability of resource as- 


sistance. 


4. How high is your “Nielson or 
Pulse” rating in school and 
community inter-agency com- 
munications ? 


The heart of your program may 
well be in how willing each agency 
is to assist one another—a feeling of 
oneness in sharing responsibility for 
solving problems. Recently in South 
Bend, the Council of Community 
Services made available to school 
personnel a brochure of all local and 
state agencies and their services (3). 
By sharing publications (6). intor- 
mation, and research data, by holding 
monthly meetings of the directors of 


various school and community agen- 


cies, by continuous evaluation and 
follow-up: these are methods which 
improve communication lines in our 
community and improve the elfective- 


ness of all agencies. 


Does the classroom teacher face a 
dilemma of what to do with problems 
in your school community? Your 
school guidance program must pro- 
vide the answers if good instruction 
is to continue to be our ,major educa- 


tional goal. 
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Learning About Pupils: Non-Test Tools and Their Uses 
Dale L. Roby 


In the past, casual comments have 


been given to non-test tools and 
their uses. Most administrators, suid- 
ance counselors and deans of boys 
and girls, etc. preter to have records 
and profiles of a test nature before 
them when they counsel. The impor- 
tance of tests and the uses derived 
from tests are of utmost value to the 
counselor; however, there are other 
tools of a non-test nature that war- 
rant attention and possible explora- 
tion or trial by counselors in general, 
We are speaking specifically of anec- 
dotal records, interviews. and auto- 


With the 


three mentioned, obviously there is 


biographies. respect to 
a possibility of error that one does 
not have with tests, and that is over 
generalization, but on the positive 
side, important clues and hypotheses 


are indicated. 


Anecdotal data are derived by and 
through the observation process and 
in the case of school data they need 


not be of a clinical nature. To illus- 
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trate, take the case of Dorie X. Dis- 
test 
we found from teacher anec- 
that 


responsive, 


regarding physical data and 
data. 
she was a 


the 


tendency to daydream, was consider- 


dotal information 


good student, had 
ing dropping out of school. etc. Ob- 
viously this information gave the 
counselor a little insight into Dories 
private life and some idea as to what 
would take place in the counseling 
situation. With respect to the out- 
come of this particular case, teachers, 
parents, the principal, and others con- 
worked together andthe 
student gained some important values 


cerned, 


and objectives and finished the year 


with a high grade average. 


In the interview process it is often 
a fault of counselors to neglect pre- 
paration for the coming event. An 
interview should be as well planned 
and organized as the counseling ses- 
sion. The main task of the interview- 
er is to elicit frank and complete 


answers from the respondent. Coun- 


Litchfield High School 
Litchfield, Illinois 


selors are prone to give little time 
to an interview, probably lor several 
reasons; not enough time, too large 
a student load, lack of a physical set- 
ting. lack of secretarial help. no 
system or organized plan for inter- 
viewing, or they are indifferent as to 
the importance of the interview. A 
wise counselor, well informed as to 
of the 


process can obtain from the counselee. 


the mechanics interviewing 
information as to goals, attitudes, be- 
liels. and motives of the counselee. 
Take for example the case of Willie 
X. Willie was a discipline case and 
was referred to the counselor for ad- 
justment, etc. When Willie walked 


into the counselors office. he was 
emotionally upset and was obviously 
in no condition to talk about his 
problems. This information was con- 
veyed to the counselor by Willie's ac- 
tions. Rapport was achieved through 
several sessions eventually 
Willie was able to conlide and speak 


frankly to the counselor. Willie did 
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achieve insight through patience and 
time consuming rapport gaining tech- 
niques of the counselor, etc., and is 


less of a problem today. 


In discussing the autobiography 
and_ its importance to a counselor, 
we must point out that autobiog- 
raphies should be of an accumulative 
the 


years of the student. In other words, 


nature with respect to school 
there are suggestive titles that can 
be given to students in the fourth 
grade that would not be appropriate 
for students in the tenth grade. For 
example, a fourth grader would 
write more information as to his emo- 
tional needs and desires with respect 
to a title such as, “My Family’, than 
a tenth grader. A tenth grader, in 
turn, would probably write more in- 
lormation as to why he feels inade- 
quate, socially incompetent, or why 
he likes or dislikes adults with a 
suggestive title “Should 
Parents Control the Dating Habits 


of Their Children.” A rather unique 


such as, 


Book Review 


The Democratic Roosevelt. By Rex- 
lord G. Tugwell. Garden City; 
Doubleday, 1957, pp. 712, $8.50. 


Of the numerous biographies and 
memoir accounts of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, this one by his intimate 
the 


and—to 


friend and counselor is most 


analytical, comprehensive, 
this reviewer — the most facinating 
one. It not another “as | knew him” 
book: it is a full-length biography 
from his antecedents through his en- 
tire life. Although the bulk of the 
volume naturally is devoted to his 
twelve years in the White House, 
two hundred pages describe his form- 
ative years, his parents, education, 
marriage, business ventures, the 
period in the New York Senate, his 
assistant secretary-ship of the Navy 
during the Wilson administrations, 


the 1920 vice-presidential campaign, 
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example of this is the case of Harry 
X. Harry in previous counseling inter- 
views had expressed undue dislike 
for math. A clue was finally dis- 
covered in an autobiography theme, 
“My Worst Subject’. In this theme 
Harry had expressed dislike for a 
person connected with his math in- 
struction in the lower grades. The 
counselor used this angle for his next 
conlerence and Harry achieved in- 
sight as to why he disliked math. 
llarry wants to be an engineer; test- 
ing records indicated his qualifica- 
the 


counselor advised him to take a high- 


tions were excellent. therefore 
er math course by correspondence so 
that he could enroll in a required 
higher math course the following fall. 
Harry made a B in the correspond- 
ence course and is having no difli- 


culties with his present math subject. 


the 


autobiographies. 


Information obtained from 


anecdotal records. 
and interview sessions is of utmost 


importance in understanding a_par- 


the polio attack, and his terms as 
governor of the empire state. Thereby 
Tugwell illuminates the influences 
which had conditioned the new presi- 
dent who took charge of our dis- 
traught nation on March 4, 1933. 
Prominent among those conditioning 
influences was Tugwell himself, who 
became his adviser in 1932 and. in 
partnership with Raymond Moley,. 
began systematically to educate the 
man who Tugwell recognized would 
be the next president. Roosevelt was 
an avid student and Tugwell evi- 
dently had a thrilling time in that 


momentous education of a president. 


For the benefit of the present gen- 
eration which does not recall the ex- 
citing events of the 1930's, it should 
be explained that Tugwell was a 
professor of economics at Columbia 
L'niversity until he became a leading 
member of the “brains-trust, the co- 
terie of academicians who advised 
FDR in the early years of the New 


Deal. He was under-secretary of Ag- 


ticular student. These tools can also 
be of value as a means of interesting 
a parent or associated person involved 
in solving a particular child's prob- 
lem. People are curious by instinct 
and once they get an understanding 
or mental picture of a student and 
his problem they will endeavor to 
help; therefore, the above can be used 
to motivate teachers and other re- 
lated persons to lend assistance in a 
particular case. With respect to all 
observation informa- 


processes, any 


tion is of merit. A counselor should 
consider every possible avenue. For 
example, what does the principal. 
school secretary, teacher, custodian, 
parent, fellow student, employer, 
minister, brother, etc., have ‘to say 
about a particular student in difli- 
culty. The necessity of a thorough 
study involving an acute or imme- 
diate need would establish the ex- 
tent of the case study with respect to 


non-test techniques and_ tools. 


1930, when he re- 
signed because he had become a 
political liability to FDR as the con- 


sequence olf criticism by conservatives 


riculture until 


who vented their frustration by ven- 
omous the 
ters’. However, unlike Moley, who 


attacks on “brain-trus- 
also was let go for similar reasons, 
Tugwell remained a worshiper of his 
chief and his loyalty was rewarded 
in 1940 by an appointment as gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico, where Tugwell 
was able to give full scope to his 
penchant for economic planning in 
the development of that isle. Sub- 
sequently he has been professor of 
social science at the University of 
Chicago. 

The distinctive characteristic of 
this biography is its introspection, 
verging in psychoanalysis. The focus 
is stated in the preface: “I have tried 
to show in this book how the deep 
volcanic pressure had its way with 
the individual, how his mind coped 
the had 


with responsibilities it 
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brought him, how he rose to the oc- 
casions of the national crisis, how he 
sometimes dodged and temporized in 
the interest of eventual victory, and 
how the obligations he felt. as well as 
the lessons he learned. cortrolled his 
actions ... this Roosevelt was, in any 
case a man of enormous consequence: 
and | have tried to explore him fully 
and to report my discoveries.’ The 
left with the 
that Tugwell has done a superb job 


reader is impression 
of exploring the complex personality 
of FDR and thereby has rendered an 


inestimable service to us and posterity. 


This is a work of love, dedicated 
“to the Roosevelts who will be com- 
ing along’, but it is not a fawning 
eulogy. Tugwell reveals and reflects 
on FDR's weaknesses and mistakes 
as well as his strengths and victories. 
The Supreme Court packing debacle. 
the poor quality of some appoint- 
ments, the habitual dissembling, the 
capers of the children, the sacrifice 
of friends and principles on occasions 
for political expediency are honestly 
reported and analyzed. Also his ac- 
count of the vears before 1928 is rath- 
er consistent with John T. Flynn's 
the 


White House, the country squire who 


malicious Country Squire in 
dabbled in sundry enterprises, some 
questionable ones, and who was not 
much of a success at anything — €X- 
the United States 


through two of its worst crises. 


cept leading 


This is an amazingly candid book; 
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Tugwell courageously evaluates near- 
ly all of the prominent figures of the 
New Deal and war period. As one 
would expect, businessmen, Southern 
reactionaries, and isolationists are the 
bellweathers of his criticism. but there 
are unflattering comments on a host 
of others: Jim Farley. Cordell Hull, 
Harold Ickes, James Byrnes, Henry 
Morgenthau, and Harry Truman who 
is likened to Andrew Johnson, Sur- 
prisingly, he is more charitable to 
Herbert Hoover, because, in his way, 
he shared Tugwell's desire for a co- 
ordination of the American economy. 
The most generous bouquet is given 
to the indefatigable Eleanor, Tug- 
well’s beloved friend who read the 
manuscript, correcting factual errors 


without touching his interpretations. 


Inevitably this volume reveals about 
as much about Tugwell as its subject. 
It conlirms that Tugwell was the par- 
ent of the NRA, which he feels was 
bungled by Hugh Johnson and per- 
mitted to become a tool of business 

for expoitation of the public, rather 
than the grand design for national 
economic planning and integration 
which Tugwell envisioned. In Tug- 
well’s phrase, that was the first New 
Deal. which was quietly adandoned 
by FDR. with the fortuitous assist- 
ance of the Supreme Court, in favor of 
the second New Deal based on ortho- 
cdlox progressive principles. In a talk at 
ISTC three years ago, while writing 
this book, Tugwell lamented the fail- 


ure of that noble experiment. 


Tugwell believes that FDR was 


intensely conscious of the threat of 
the fascist dictators from the begin- 
ning, even in the depression when the 
American people were totally ab- 
sorbed with domestic affairs. He feels 
that FDR deliberately sacriliced the 
the New Deal after 1938 in order 
to develop support and national unity 
against the dictators and the Japan- 
ese warlords. He regards his success 
in leading the nation to victory and 
the extinction of facism and the laun- 
ching of the United Nations as mon- 
umental achievements equal to the 


New Deal. 


This is an extremely valuable book 
not only for the generation which 
never knew FDR, but also for those 
of us who can vividly recall the chains 
of stirring events since the inaugural 
o! 1933 and the first fireside chat. It 
is particularly valuable to social stud- 
ies teachers. Here is history in its most 
dramatic form. numerous lessons in 
economics and sociology and _ illum- 
inating insights into the office of the 
president and creative political leader- 
ship. The appeal and utility of the 


book are enhanced by ninety-six pho- 


tographs, a chronology, and index. 


Howard D. Hamilton 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Indiana State Teachers 


College. 
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